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Historical Bible. Vol. I, The Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew 
History from the Creation to the Death of Moses. Vol. II, The 
Founders and Rulers of United Israel from the Death of Moses 
to the Division of the Hebrew Kingdom. By Charles Foster 
Kent. New York: Scribner, 1908. Pp. 251, 238. 

Kent's name stands for a well-defined type of work. We expect his 
pen to popularize the more assured results of present-day scholarship. The 
present volumes are in complete accord with the past record. They are 
intended to do service of a more popular and preparatory nature than the 
excellent "Student's Old Testament Series," by the same author. 

The aim of the volumes before us is to make the older, vital record of 
the early beginnings of Israel's history available for popular reading and 
study. The series is planned so as to present the most important songs, 
prophetic addresses, laws, psalms, proverbs, and epistles, in chronological 
order. This aim is most commendable. Who having any feeling for 
sequence of fact or idea is not sorely puzzled at this lack in the biblical 
books ? Messages of the same decade or even the same year lie sundered 
far apart, while books separated in their origin by centuries are next-door 
neighbors or may be even dovetailed together. To meet this great need, 
has this series been planned. With what success it has been carried through 
may be gathered in part from a brief review of the method and matter of 
two volumes that have already appeared. 

The first volume carries us to the end of the wilderness journey; the 
second to the end of Solomon's reign. In addition to the historical narra- 
tive, which follows what is judged to be the earliest and hence the original 
tradition, there have been incorporated in their appropriate places the 
earliest songs and the earliest laws. In the second volume the older 
decalogue and the Covenant code, find their historic background. The 
younger decalogue is also interpreted here, though conceived to be the 
crystallization of later prophetic thought. 

The biblical text stands out clearly in heavy type. It is divided into 
short sections each of which deals with a single theme, and the arrange- 
ment is thus most helpful as a basis for study in Bible schools and colleges. 
The translation "seeks to retain all that is best in the American Revised 
Version" and yet "embody the constructive results of modern scholarship 
and discovery." It is almost identical with the translation of the same 
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passages as found in the Student's Old Testament. Occasionally phrases 
which in the last-named work are assigned to late editors, find place in these 
volumes without any comment or suggestion, e. g., "Tree of life" Gen. 2 : 9. 
Many of the passages where all our versions fail, have been adequately 
rendered, as Judg. 11:39. Not infrequently do we find a translation which 
is interpretative. In Gen. 4: 15 the sign on Cain is boldly rendered "tribal 
mark." In Judg. 11 140 the translation is, "yearly the daughters of Israel 
go four days in the year, to bewail 'the death' of the daughter of Jephthath 
the Gileadite." 

Following the text of each section, there are brief paragraphs which 
deal with the historical interpretation, the sidelights from Semitic custom 
and literature, the religious value, and present-day lessons. The inter- 
pretation is always very valuable. To those for whom the books are pri- 
marily intended, every page will throw welcome light on Old Testament 
customs and ideas which otherwise are very obscure. Parts of the creation 
stories, a part of the flood story, references to Babylonian laws, Canaanitish 
and Egyptian customs, etc., are used to illustrate facts in the Old Testa- 
ment. One great advantage is that these are found by the side of the trans- 
lation. The results of years of work and the nucleus of many volumes 
of ancient lore are here made accessible to all Bible readers. In fact the 
explanatory paragraphs are likely to be read by a large constituency, more 
eagerly than the text itself, while the text will no doubt assume a new and 
richer significance when thus viewed. In so small compass there is perhaps 
not so much cogent comparative material to the Old Testament narrative 
anywhere accessible to the English reader. 

A feature of great value to the younger students and the Bible-school 
teacher is the present-day application of the early religious teaching. This 
is certainly constructive. The lessons drawn are not always those which 
our fathers would have found. They are pre-eminently practical and 
religious. Though rarely doctrinal, and then of a modern tone, they are 
of so vital a nature that they would pass muster before even the most con- 
servative mind. 

No doubt there are features in the books which will cause some question. 
Not all the interpretations are likely to stand the ultimate tests. The order 
of events may not be final. Occasionally the emphasis might have been 
different. Samson, who receives large space, is important for the under- 
standing of early conditions in Israel; but no less important are Micah 
and his experiences, Judg., chap. 17; the Danite migration, Judg., chap. 
18; and other features which have been completely ignored. Though 
our Samuel stories are from later prophetic hands, surely the historic charac- 
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ter was worthy of at least a brief discussion. One feature in the arrange- 
ment of the book has not appealed favorably to the reviewer. The Scrip- 
ture references are removed from the text and are found only in the indexes 
in the beginning of the books; and the reference literature is found only 
on the last pages of each volume. Even here references are given not in 
particular, only in general. Chapter and verse on the margin of each page 
would not interrupt the flow of the story to those who have been so long 
accustomed to this feature. It would make it decidedly easier then to 
identify each section, and note what changes have been introduced. Refer- 
ences to authorities placed at the bottom of the page would certainly add 
to the convenience of the reader. 

Yet these are the non-essentials. The volumes are most worthy con- 
tributions to the present great need for scholarly constructive studies. They 
have already been used by the author as textbooks for Bible study. They 
will serve to hold many young men and women who are seeking a reasonable 
and connected story of the revelation of God through his early people. 
They will no doubt give a taste to some for further fruitful study along the 
more critical lines of biblical work. The volumes are thus to be heartily 
recommended. They present an adequate translation, illuminating his- 
torical notes, and a sane religious application. 

I. G. Matthews 

McMaster University 
Toronto, Can. 

Our New Testament: How Did We Get It? By Henry C. Vedder. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1908. Pp. 

xii + 388. $1. 

The author sets out to show how the books now included in our New 
Testament attained their place in the canon, and how other Christian 
writings of the early age came to be rejected. After presenting all the mate- 
rial facts, as he thinks, he finds the following to have been the tests which 
determined canonicity: (1) the extent to which a book was commonly 
read in the churches; (2) the extent to which it was quoted by the early 
Fathers; (3) incidentally apostolic authorship was also considered, but this 
was certainly not a chief test; (4) correctness in doctrinal content; (5) the 
capacity of a book to edify its readers. This last was the primary and all- 
controlling test. 

But what historical event, or events, furnished the incentive for applying 
tests ? None in particular. The books gained prominence because they 
inherently contained a divine quality which Christendom recognized, at 
first silently and later openly. Ecclesiastical sanction exercised no control- 



